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(Translated for this Journal.] 


WEBER'S DER FREYSCHUTZ. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


We are in the middle of June, and it is almost 
cold; the wind groans, the trees ery and are 
agitated ; the clouds scud over the heavens; 
melancholy memories are awakened. . . . Seems 
it not that, thus sorrowfully moved, it should be 
easy for me to speak of the work and of the 
artist that just now pre-occupy our musical world 
exclusively ? Yet it is not so. Certain impres- 
sions are so deep, the ardor of certain enthusi- 
asms is so chaste, and there are reminiscences of 
youth connected with such painful circumstances, 
that the heart bleeds to let them escape. I seem 
to have lived a century during the fifteen or 
sixteen years that have elapsed since the day 
when for the first and last time WeBER passed 
through Paris. Tle was on his way to London, 
to witness there the failure of one of his chef- 
@euvres (his “ Oberon”), and die. How I longed 
to see him then! with what palpitations I followed 
him, the evening when, already suffering and a 
few hours before his fatal departure for England, 
he wished to be present at the resumption of 
Olympie ! My pursuit was vain. The morning 
of that very day, Lesueur had said to me: “I 
have just received a visit from Weber! Five 
minutes sooner you would have heard him play- 
ing to me upon the piano entire scenes of our 
scores; he knows them all!” Entering a music 
store a few hours after: 


BY 














“If you only knew who was sitting there a 
moment since !” 

— Who then ? 

— “Weber!” 

Arriving at the Opera in the evening, and 
hearing the crowd repeat: “ Weber just passed 
through the green room;—he has gone back 
into the hall ;— he is in the first boxes.” I des- 
paired of ever being able to reach him. But it 
was all useless; nobody could point him out to 
me. Just the reverse of those poetical appari- 
tions of Shakspeare, visible to all, he remained 
invisible to one alone. Too unknown to dare to 
write to him, and without friends in a position to 
present me to him, I had to go off without a sight 
of him. O! if the inspired men could divine 
the great passions which their works engender! 
if it were given to them to discover those admi- 
rations of a hundred thousand souls concentrated 
and absorbed in one, how sweet it would be to 
them to be surrounded by them, to receive them, 
and find consolation in them from the envious 
hatred of some, the unintelligent frivolity of 
others, and the tediousness of all ! 

In spite of his popularity, in spite of the tre- 
mendous éclat and vogue of Der Freyschiitz, in 
spite of the consciousness he undoubtedly had of 
his own genius, Weber, more than any one per- 
haps, would have been happy at these obscure 
but sincere adorations. He had written admira- 
ble pages, treated by the virtuosos and the critics 
with the most disdainful coldness; his last opera, 
and his grandest, Euryanthe, had only half sue- 
ceeded ; it was permissible for him to feel some 
anxiety about the fate of Oberon, considering that 
for such a work it needs a public of poets, a 
parterre of the kings of thought ;—finally, the 
king of kings, Beethoven himself, for a long time 
had failed to appreciate him. We may conceive 
then that he might, as he wrote at that time, have 
doubted his own musical mission, and that he 
died of the blow which struck his Oberon. 

If the difference was great between the des- 
tiny of this marvellous score and that of his 
eldest, the Freyschiitz, it is not that there is any- 
thing vulgar in the physiognomy of the fortunate 
elect of popularity, anything mean in its forms, 
anything false in its brillianey, Anything tumid 
or emphatic in its language. He has not placed 
the one more than the other under the patronage 
of the executants; he has never made the least 
concession to the puerile demands of fashion, or 
the still more imperious requirements of the great 


proud singers. Ie was as simply true, as proudly 
original, as much an enemy to formulas, as digni- 
fied in the face of the public, whose applause he 
would not buy by any cowardly condescension, 
in short as great an artist in the Mreyschiitz as in 
the Oberon. But the poesy of the first is full of 
movement, of passion and of contrasts. The 
supernatural there brings in strange and violent 
effects ; melody, harmony and rhythm combined 
thunder, blaze and lighten ; all conspires to rouse 
the attention smartly. Moreover, the personages, 
taken in common life, find more numerous sym- 
pathies; the portrayal of their sentiments, the 
painting of their manners occasion too sometimes 
the employment of a less lofty style, which, 
restored by an exquisite elaboration, acquires an 
irresistible charm even for those who despise 
musical sweatmeats, and, thus adorned, seems 
like the ideal type of art, a miracle of invention. 
In “ Oberon,” on the contrary, although human 
passions play a great part in it, the fantastic still 
predominates, but it is a graceful, calm, fresh 
fantasy. Instead of monsters of horrible appa- 
ritions there are choirs of aerial spirits, sylphs, 
undines and fairies. And the language of these 
gently smiling people, a language by itself, which 
borrows its principal charm from harmony, whose 
melody is conspicuously vague, whose rhythm, 
slow and veiled, often becomes difficult to seize, 
and so much the less intelligible to the crowd, as 
its finenesses cannot be perceived, even by mu- 
sicians, without an extreme attention added toa 
great liveliness of imagination. The German 
reverie no doubt sympathizes more easily with 
this divine poesy; for us, Frenchmen, it would 
only be, I fear, the subject of a curious study for 
an instant, soon ending in fatigue and ennui. 
There was an opportunity to judge when the 
troupe from Carlsruhe came in 1828 to give 
representations at the theatre Favart. The 
chorus of undines, that song so softly cadenced, 
which expresses a happiness so pure and so com- 
plete, is composed of only two tolerably short 
strophes. But as the constantly sweet inflexions 
balance themselves upon a slow movement, the 
attention of the public died out at the end of a 
few measures ; after the first couplet the uneasi- 
ness of the audience was evident, they murmured, 
and to make the second repeat heard became 
impossible ; they attempted it but once. 
Whatever the difficulty of making “ Oberon” 











popular with us, the popularity of the “ Frey- 
schiitz ” was rapid, general, and seems not likely dh 
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to decline. The mise en scéne of this masterpiece 
at the Opera, has just revived it; there can be 
no doubt that it will still grow. The public com- 
prehends now and apfreciates in its ensemble and 
in its details this composition, which once seemed 
to it merely an amusing eceentricity. It sees the 
reason of things obscure till now; it recognizes 
in Weber the severest unity of thought, the most 
exact sense of expression, of dramatic fitness, 
joined to a superabundance of musical ideas 
employed with a reserve full of wisdom, to an 
imagination whose immense wings nevertheless 
never carry the author beyond the limits where 
the ideal ends and the absurd commences. 

It is in fact difficult, in the old or the new school, 





to find a score so irreproachable in all points as 
that of Der Freyschiitz ; so constantly interesting 





from one end to the other; whose melody has 
}} more freshness in the various forms with which he 
invests it; whose rhythms are more captivating, 
whose harmonic inventions more numerous, more 
salient, and whose employment of masses of voices 
and instruments more energetic without efforts, 
more sweet without affectation. From the end 
of the overture to the last accord of the final 
chorus, it is impossible for me to find a measure 
the suppression or the change of which would 
seem desirable. Intelligence, imagination, genius 
shine in all parts with a powerful radiance 
which only an eagle’s eye could bear, unless a 
sensibility as inexhaustible as it is chaste, softened 
its brilliancy and spread over the hearer the sweet 
shelter of its veil. 

The overture is crowned queen to-day ; no one 
thinks of contesting it. It is quoted as the model 
of its kind. 
of the Allegro are sung every where. There is 
one which I must cite, because it has been less 
remarked and because it moves me more than all 
It is that long moaning melody, flung 


The theme of the Andante and that 


the rest. 
by the clarinet across the tremolo of the orches- 
tra, like a distant complaint scattered by the 
winds in the depths of the woods. That strikes 
right to the heart; and, for me at least, that vir- 
ginal strain, which seems to exhale towards heaven 
a timid reproach, while a sombre harmony roars 
and menaces beneath it, is one of the most novel, 
most poetic and most beautiful contrasts which 
modern art has produced in music. In this in- 


already a reflection of the character of Acathy, 
which is soon to be developed with all its impas- 
sioned candor. Yet it is borrowed from the role 
of Max. 
hunter in the moment when, from the height of 


It is the exclamation of the young 


the infernal vale. But a little modified in its 


| strumental inspiration you may easily recognize 
contours, and instrumented in this manner, this 
phrase completely changes its character and 
| accent. 
| The author possessed to a supreme degree 
the art of working these melodic transforma- 
| tions. 
It would require a volume to study separately 
| each phase of a work so rich in various beauties. 
The principal traits of its physiognomy too are 
| very generally known. Every one admires the 
sarcastic gaiety of Kilian’s couplets, with the re- 
| frain of the laughing chorus; the surprising effect 
| of those women’s voices grouped in the major 
second, and the boisterous rhythm of the men’s 
voices which complete this bizarre concert of 
J) railleries. Who has not felt the despondency, the 


‘cg ae 


the rocks, he fathoms with his eye the abysses of 


desolation of Max, the touching kindness which 
breathes in the theme of the chorus seeking to 
console him, the exuberant joy of those robust 
peasants starting for the chase, the comical plati- 
tude of that march played by the village artisans 
at the head of Kilian’s triumphal procession ; and 
that diabolical song of Caspar, with its laughing 
grimace, and that savage clamor of his grand air: 
“ Triumph! Triumph!” which in so menacing a 
manner prepares the final explosion! All now, 
amateurs and artists, listen with rapture to that 
delicious duet, in which are sketched from the 
outset the contrasted characters of the two young 
maidens. This idea of the master once recog- 
nized, one has no more difficulty in following its 
development to the end. Agatha is always tender 
and dreamy; while Annette, happy child who 
never loved, is always pleased with innocent 
coquetries ; always her joyous prattle, her linnet’s 
song, give out sparkling sallies in the midst of the 
interviews of the two anxious lovers, pre-occupied 
with sadness. Nothing escapes the hearer of 
those sighs of the orchestra during the prayer of 
the young virgin awaiting her affianced lover, of 
those sweetly strange murmurings, where the 
attentive ear seems to hear “The low sound of 
the night winds stealing through the pines ;” 
and it seems as if the darkness become suddenly 
more intense and colder, at that magical modula- 
tion into C major: “ All isnowsleeping.” What 
a sympathetic shudder afterwards comes over one 
at that rapturous outburst: “’Tis he! ’tis he!” 
and above all at that immortal cry which shakes 
the whole soul: “ Now heaven opens for me !” 
No, no, I must say it, no where else is there 
so beautiful an air. No other master, German, 
Italian or French, has so made speak successively 
in the same scene sacred prayer, melancholy, anx- 
iety, meditation, the sleep of nature, the silent 
eloquence of night, the harmonious mystery of 
the starry heavens, the torment of expectation, 
hope, half-certainty, joy, intoxication, transport, 
desperate love! And what an orchestra to ac- 
What 
What 
treasures which a sudden inspiration has discoy- 
Those flutes in the low notes, those violins 


company these noble vocal melodies ! 
inventions! What ingenious researches ! 
ered | 
in quartet, those sketches by altos and violoncellos 
in sixths, that palpitating rhythm of the basses, 
that crescendo mounting and bursting forth at the 
climax of its luxurious ascension, those pauses 
during which the passion seems to recover its 
forces to launch forth again with the more vio- 
lence. There is nothing like it! it is the art 
divine | it is poetry ! it is love itself! The day 
when Weber heard this scene for the first time 
rendered as he had dreamed that it could be ren- 
dered, if he ever heard it so, that radiant day, 
doubtless, made all succeeding days look sad and 
pale to him. He should have died! | What could 
he do with life after such joys as that! ... 
[To be concluded in our next.] 





Music a Stimutanr To Menta Exer- 
tion. Alfieri often, before he wrote, prepared 
his mind by listening to music. “ Almost all my 
tragedies were sketched in my mind, either in 
the act of hearing music, or a few hours after”— 
a circumstance’ which has been recorded of many 
others. Lord Bacon had music often played in 
the room adjoining his study. Milton listened to 
his organ for his solemn inspirations ; and music 
was even necessary to Warburton. The Sym- 
phonies which awoke in the poet sublime emo- 
tions, might have composed the inventive mind 


= 


of the great critic in the visions of his theoretical 
mysteries. A celebrated French preacher, Bour- 
dalou or Massillon, was once found playing on a 
violin, to screw his mind up to the pitch, prepar- 
atory to his sermon, which, within a short interval, 
he was to preach before the court. Curran’s 
favorite mode of meditation was with his violin 
in his hand; for hours together would he forget 
himself, running voluntaries over the strings, 
while his imagination, in collecting its tones, was 
opening all his faculties for the coming emergency 
at the bar—D Israeli on the Literary ‘Character. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Mathematics of Music. 


Sound is the result of the vibration of sonorous 
A particular sound is musical when its 
vibrations are uniform. Experiment shows that, 
of two sounds at the interval of an octave, the 
higher has twice as many vibrations as the lower. 
The comparative number of vibrations is the 
ratio of two sounds to each other. If middle C 
have 256 vibrations in a second, concert C will 


bodies. 


have 512. 


The ratio of the octave is .. . . 1lto 2 
“ “ hth. 5 «. « « Sito 8 
“ s foutths << « «% Sito 
se “ major third, . . 4to 5 
“ $$ minor third, . . 5to 6 
- ss large tone,. . . 8to 9 
“ “  * smalltone,. . . 9 to 10 
“ “ diatonic semi-tone, 15 to 16 


Omitting for the present the ratios of other 
intervals, I give those of the major diatonic scale, 
premising that the more convenient way of writ- 
ing them is in the form of fractions. 

Do. Re Mi Fa Soh In &. 

8 9 15 8 8 
. To 1 


Do. 
9 15 

6 ky To 9 T¢ 

By combining these, we may ascertain the 
ratios of all possible intervals within the scale. 
Suppose, for example, that it be required to de- 
termine that of the interval JZ to Sof. Multiply 
together the ratios, }3 and 8. The result, in the 
lowest terms, is 3, the ratio of the minor third. 
Hence by recurring to what has been said above, 
it may be seen that if a string sounding Ji, 
vibrate 400 times in a second, a string giving G, 
will vibrate 500 times in a second. 


Let us determine the ratio of Pe to Fa. Mul- 
tiplying the two fractions, 85 and 8, we have 


This is less than the 
Hence, in any scale 


138, which reduced is 27, 
ratio of the minor third. 
the interval from Le to Fa is less than a minor 
third. ‘The reader can easily learn by a similar 
calculation that it is less than a fifth from Ze to 
La. 1 omit the demonstration. 

The ratio from Do to Re is 8; that from Re to 
Mi is fy. Deduct the less from the greater, 
which is accomplished by inverting the less and 
then multiplying as before. Thus § multiplied 
by '¥ gives $9. This last is then the ratio of 
the difference between the large and the small 
tone. This interval is called the comma. 

If 53 commas be combined, or, which is the 
same thing, if the ratio 82 be multiplied into 
itself 53 times, the result will be within a minute 
fraction of 4, which is the ratio of the octave. 
Hence it is convenient, and also sufficiently ac- 
curate to regard the octave as an interval com- 
posed of 53 commas. 

It appears from the above, that there are steps 
of three different dimensions in the common 


scale, viz: large tones, small tones, and diatonic 
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semi-tones ; the large tone consists of 9 commas, 


the small tone of 8, and the diatonic semi-tone | We hope for better things. 


of 5. . 

The order of intervals in the scale is as fellows: 
Do to Re, 9 commas; Re to Mi, 8; Mi to Fa, 5; 
Fa to Sol, 9; Sol to La, 8; La to Si, 9; Sito 
Do, 5. 

It will be easy to determine the measure, in 
commas, of all diatonic intervals. 


The octaveis . . 53 commas. 


The Hina . «a « « Sh 
The fourth. «. «5 «. @ 
The third, major,is . . 17) & 
The third, minor, is. 14 “ 
The largetoneis . . . 9 & 
The small toneis . . . 8 as 


The diatonic semi-tone is e & 
I propose to examine the subject of Tempera- 
ment, in some future articles, to which this is 
preliminary. E. H. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
American Voices. 

Mr. Epiror: I have read with much pleasure 
the remarks of your correspondent on “ Ameri- 
can voices.” Everybody has heard at our Musical 
Conventions, in the churches, the streets, voices 
of remarkable beauty. Why do they so seldom 
reach that perfection of which they are capable ? 
There are several reasons for this, some of which 
I propose to mention. Many, I think, are spoiled 
by imjudicious use, and particularly by chorus 
singing. We will suppose a young soprano of 
good musical capacities, but without any knowl- 
edge of the proper use of the voice, beyond what 
may be acquired in a large singing school. She 
becomes a member of a church choir with twenty 
or thirty others, or joins one of our Sacred Music 
Societies. 
true, but she also learns to scream. 
been taught to develop the tone in the Italian 
method, (the only true method of vocalization, by 
the way,) knowing nothing of the importance of 
preserving the different registers within their 


Ilere she learns to read music, it is 
Having never 


proper limits, and having to sing against many 
others, whose chief aim is to produce as much 
sound as possible, without special regard to its 
quality, the result is that the voice is strained and 
in many cases permanently injured. 

The remedy for this is instruction from a 
teacher who understands the Italian method of 
vocalizing. Not instruction in classes, because no 
two voices are alike or to be developed by the 
same rules, but individual instruction, solfeggio 
practice at the piano. This is very expensive, 
but is, lam confident, the only way in which a 
young voice can be properly trained. Many 
good voices are not discovered till the proper sea- 
son for their cultivation has passed. After a 
certain age, and that not an advanced one, the 
vocal organs become intractable. With the in- 
creased attention given to music among us, and 
the greater respect in which it is held, we may 
hope that, in future, good voices will be more 
readily recognized early in life. We are sorry 
to confess another reason for the scarcity of first 
rate singers, and this is that many persons prom- 
ising good voices are so flattered by their friends 
and admirers that they become conceited, and 
fancy that nobody can teach them anything. A 
few hours of solfeggio practice under a competent 
master would, we are sure, in many cases, dispel 


this delusion. 


But I will not further trespass on your limits. 

Several excellent 

“teachers of the voice are now doing service in 
Boston, and if there is any truth in my remarks, 
we shall profit by their labors. > - 


A SERENADE. 





BY Rh. H. STODDARD. 


The moon is muffled in a cloud, 
That folds the lover's star, 
But still beneath thy balcony 
I touch my soft guitar. 


If thou art waking, Lady dear, 
The fairest in the Jand, 

Unbar thy wreathed lattice now, 
And wave thy snowy hand. 


She hears me not; her spirit lies 
In trances mute and deep; — 

But music turns the golden key 
Within the gate of sleep! 


Then let her sleep, and if I fail 
To set her spirit free, 

My song will mingle in her dream, 
And she will dream of me! 





Mozart's “Magic Flute.” 


Beethoven pronounced Zauberflite the master- 
piece of Mozart, which goes far to substantiate 
what has been often asserted, and as often denied, 
that the composer of Fidelio was jealous of the 
reputation of the composer of Don Juan. With- 
out presuming to offer an opinion on so delicate 
a point — without wishing to pry into the inward 
depths of the heart of Beethoven, or to arraign 
human nature on the plea that the greatest and 
most gifted have the failings of the weakest — we 
may state, without reserve, that so far as a close 
acquaintance with the dramatic writings of Mo- 
zart can entitle us to judge, the opera of Die 
Zauberflite, viewed as a whole, appears not com- 
parable to Figaro, Don Giovanni, or even to 
Tdomeneo, a much earlier effort. That the score 
is crowded with beauties — that the melodies are 
abundant, fresh, and genuine — that the fact of 
having a tale of enchantment to set to music 
conducted Mozart into a new world, where the 
inexhaustible fertility of his invention was trium- 
phantly demonstrated, cannot be denied. But 
several causes militated against the possibility of 
the Zauberjlite (any more than the Clemenza di 
Tito, its inferior, which was composed almost at 
the same time) being one of the greatest and 
most perfect works of its author. The cireum- 
stances under which it was written were unfavora- 





ble. Emanuel Schikaneder, the manager of one of 


the Vienna theatres, an old companion of Mozart’s, 
when on the brink of ruin, prevailed on the great 
musician to promise him an opera in which the friv- 
olous tastes of the majority of the habitués of his 
establishment should be in some measure consulted. 
Schikaneder himself wrote the book, and though 
the task was very unwelcome to Mozart, who was 
uncompromising in all that concerned his art, he 
undertook it to save his friend. How this kindli- 
ness of heart was repaid by the basest ingratitude, 
is well known. Mozart never received a florin 
for the music of Zauberflite, although the opera 
met with great success and revived the fortunes 
of the theatre. Schikaneder (who was also the 
original Papageno) disposed of copies of the 
score to the directors of other theatres, and ap- 
propriated to himself what it had been agreed 
should be the only remuneration for the time and 
pains Mozart had bestowed upon it. During the 
progress of composition Mozart ‘vas suflering 
under constant ill health, and forebodings of his 
approaching end were incessantly tormenting him. 
But, worst of all, the book of Schikaneder is little 
better than a farrago of absurdities, which no 
genius, however transcendant, could possibly suc- 
ceed in elevating to serious interest. A brief 


sketch of the plot may help to substantiate this 





\ assertion. 





Sarastro, high priest of the temple of 
Isis, is desirous of educating Pamina, daughter of 
Astrifiammante, Queen of Night, in the faith and 
mysteries of the true religion. To carry out his 
pen he has her conveyed away secretly from 
rer mother’s custody. ‘Tamino, Prince of Egypt, 
is enamored of Pamina, and tracing her to the 
temple of Isis becomes a noviciate in the mysteries, 
in the hopes of regaining possession of the object 
of’ his love. To test the constancy of’ his nature,’ 
Sarastro, a very well-meaning personage for a 
priest of Isis, condemns him to a temporary 
separation from Pamina, and causes him to 
undergo sundry ordeals by which his truth and 
courage may be established. Pamina is con- 
demned to similar trials. Both come out victori- 
ous, and in spite of the arts of the Queen of 
Night, who, burning with the desire of vengeance 
against Sarastro for having robbed her of her 
daughter, attempts to persuade Pamina to kill 
him and steal his crown, the lovers are found 
worthy of Isis and of each other. The comic 
action is divided between Papageno, a birdcatcher, 
who follows Tamino in his adventures, and Monos- 
tatos, the chief of the slaves of Sarastro, a traitor, 
who betrays his trust and endeavors to seduce 
Pamina. As a safeguard, Tamino is provided 
with a magic flute, by means of which he is ena- 
bled to give alarm and summon aid in ease of 
danger. Hence, it is needless to add, the name 
of the opera— Die Zauberflite. Papageno is 
also gifted with an instrument of music, which, 
when played upon, turns anger into mirth and 
sets everybody dancing. The effect which Mo- 
zart has made out of this, in the finale to the first 
act, where the famous tune, O dolce concento, is 
introduced, must be well-remembered by all who 
have seen the opera. The other personages of 
the drama are three attendants on the Queen 
of Night, three good genii (boys of the Temple, 
in the German libretto) in the interest of Saras- 
tro; an old woman, who afterwards becomes 
Papagena, the wife of Papageno, Demofontes, an 
orator, styled “initiated,” who plays a part in the 
second act, into the secret of which the audience 
is not initiated; Oronte, a priest; and two men 
in armor, whose precise business is inexplicable. 
Out of such materials it would have been 
strange if an interesting story had been con- 
structed. - Schikaneder could not do it, with 
Mozart to assist him, as the result shows. While 
the first act at least verges on the intelligible, the 
second would require an Jamblichus (not trans- 
lated by a Taylor) to explain. Genii of either sex, 
sriests, slaves, monsters, armed men, orators, and 
os are mingled with the chief actors, in happy 
confusion. The real signification may possibi 
have something to do with the mysteries of Isis 
and Osiris; to the multitude it is “ caviare,” and 
sets comment at defiance. Goethe, the poet, 
nevertheless, wrote what he called a second part 
of Zauberfléte, one of the least generally read of 
his works. Our intention is not to enter into a 
critical analysis of an opera which, composed 
for a German stage in 1791, is at the present 
moment (60 years after) brought out at an Italian 
Opera as a certain means of profit. Moreover 
the music, thanks to its beauty and variety, is 
familiar “as household words.” The short pieces 
have enjoyed an unchanging popularity in the 
concert room, and are known to amateurs as well 
as to musicians. The overture, the most learned 
and admirable of all Mozart’s orchestral preludes, 
is probably the finest ever composed. Mozart 
would seem to have written it to console himself 
for those ephemeral portions of the opera which 
he was persuaded by Schikaneder to write, and 
rewrite, until Schikaneder was satisfied. It is a 
regular feast of counterpoint; but the beauty and 
sublimity of the ideas, and the exceeding clear- 
ness of their development, take away all vestige 
of pedantry. The chorale, or canto Sermo, in C 
minor, for the twoarmed men, in the finale to the 
second act, is also an elaborate and majestic com- 
osition, the fugal accompaniment in the orchestra 
hapaping the hand of the consummate master. 
In opposition to these grand pieces we may cite 
the first air of Papageno, the birdcatcher; the 
duet between him and Pamina; and, in short, all 
the music in which Papageno is concerned, as 
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among the lightest music Mozart has produced — 
although, on the other hand, extremely lively and 
pretty. But, as a counterbalance, there are many 
passages in Zauberflite which discover neither 
the beauty of melody, nor the prodigious science, 
nor the lofty and passionate expression for which 
the dramatic music of Mozart is generally remark- 
able. The march, with flute solo, when Pamina 
and Tamino are passing through the ordeals of fire 
and water, with another flute solo near the open- 
ing of the first finale, are absolutely trivial, and 
are evident proofs of Mozart’s er for the 
excessive absurdity of the situation. Wherever 
opportunities for dramatic effect present them- 
selves, Mozart, as usual, has availed himself’ of 
them in a masterly manner. A striking example 
of thisis found in the introduction to the first act, 
where ‘Tamino is pursued by a serpent, and saved 
by the intervention of the three attendants of the 
Queen of Night. Of the passionate declamatory 
music —a style in which Mozart has never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled — there are several 
fine specimens in Zauberflite, among which the 
most remarkable are the /arghetto of the first air 
of the Queen of Night (in G minor), the song of 
Pamina (in the same key), and the exquisite 
quartet in FE flat, at the commencement of the 
second finale, for Pamina, and the three boys of 
the Temple. ‘The power of endowing each of 
his characters with a distinct and well-sustained 
individuality, so noticeable in Figaro and Don 
Giovanni, is scarcely less remarkable in Zauber- 
Jlite. The solemnity of the music given to Saras- 
tro and the priests of Isis is wonderfully contrasted 
with the reckless levity of that of Papageno ; 
while between the bravura songs of the Queen of 
Night (from the profuse employment of the high- 
est notes of the register, destined, no doubt, for 
some exceptional voice) and the music of Pamina, 
the difference is equally well maintained. Even 
in the trios for the female attendants of the Queen 
of Night, and those for the boys of the Temple of 
Isis, the contrast is preserved with scarcely less 
felicity ; and it must be noticed that the separate 
characteristics are set forth quite as strongly in 
elaborate morceaux d’ensemble as in solos, duets, 
and airs, where, of course, its exhibition would 
be comparatively easy. If we would refer to 
isolated pieces, we need only point to the beauti- 
ful air, in E flat, of ‘Tamino, O cara immagine ; 
the merry little song of Papageno, Gente é qui 
Cuccellatore, one of the most sparkling tunes ever 
written ; the recitative and air of the Queen of 
Night (in B flat), Infelice consolato, with its 
pathetic adagio and extraordinary passages of 
bravura; the one song of Monostatos, the chief 
slave, to which the sparing employment of the 
contrabasso, and the incessant reiteration of semi- 
quavers, impart a special character ; the second, 
and by far the grandest, air of the Queen of 
Night, Gli angui @inferno (in D minor), in which 
a mother’s curse is conveyed with such terrible 
power, while the unnatural strain upon the higher 
notes of the voice in the last movement is over- 
looked in the belief that the personage and the 
situation is unnatural; and last, not least, the 
solemn and magnificent air of Sarastro (in E), 
Qui sdeyno, which the efforts of all the bass 
singers, bad, good, and indifferent, for the last 
half century, have failed to render commonplace 
or hackneyed. This song is an apostrophe to 
Peace, and music never spoke in language more 
tranquil, expressive, and sublime. The air in G 
minor of Pamina, Ah /o so, stands alone in pathetic 
loveliness, and we have therefore separated it 
from the rest, as incomparable with anything else. 
Among the best concerted pieces we may include 
the morceaux d’ensemble for the three attendants 
of the Queen of Night, and those for the three 
boys of the Temple, which only differ in charae- 
ter, not in degree of beauty. The first finale, 
though very long and varied, is not to be named 
in the same breath with the finales to Figaro and 
Don Giovanni; but the second is full of musical 
beauties, and were it not for the ineffective march 
of the action, which necessitates so many changes 
and full closes, would be unexceptionable. The 
opening quartet and the concluding chorus, both 
in E flat, are both exquisite in their way. The 


h two quintets are ingenious and interesting pieces 





of concerted music; but that in the first act (in 
B flat), where Papageno begin’ to sing with the 
adlock in his mouth, is by far the most beautiful. 
The little duet, in E flat, La dove prende amor 
ricetto, is as simple and popular a tune as, O dolce 
concento, and has been as long the property of 
the orgues de Barbarie and other instruments of 
street harmony. Its melody will be recognized 
by the uninitiated as the “ Manly Heart.” To 
the introduction of the first act we have already 
alluded, as to one of the finest and most dramatic 
veces. The instrumentation of the whole opera 
is masterly, trahsparent, and gorgeously colored. 
Among the effects peculiarly impressive, we may 
note the use of the trombones in the opening of 
the overture, and in the beginning of the second 
act; the sparing manner in which these solemn 
instruments (too often made the representatives 
of mere noise by composers) are employed 
throughout, is worth attention. Asin Don Gio- 
vanni the trombones are only brought in when 
the statue of the Commendatore appears, so in 
Zauberflite they are (after the overture) entirely 
confined to the music of the priests; and we can- 
not commend the taste of those who, violating 
Mozart’s intention, for the sake of an imaginary 
increase of power or brilliancy, force them into 
other parts of the score, and deprive them of 
their individuality in the points where the com- 
poser has himself introduced them. Without 
entering into further detail, however, we may 
bring this rapid sketch to a close by repeating 
that, though the opera of Zauberflite contain 
some of the best, it also contains some of the 
least admirable music of Mozart, and, therefore, 
‘annot justly be cited as his chef d’a@uvre. What 
is feeble or trivial, however, we readily lay to the 
stupidity of Schikaneder and the libretto ; while 
that which is great and beautiful springs exclu- 
sively from the immortal genius of the com- 
poser. — London Times, July 11, 1851. 
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Napoleon a Pianist. 





Ilistorians have written much about the mu- 
sical talents of Frederick the Great, Charles IV. 
George TV. and other monarchs ; but no one has 
hitherto related one word about the musical ge- 
nius of Napoleon. 

Tho following anecdote will therefore serve to 
fill up a gap in the history of this Emperor, by 
illustrating the memorable moment when his 
musical talent, without giving any promontory 
symptoms, shone forth in all its glory ! 

One evening, a concert took place in the 
Tuilleries, upon which occasion a number of 
distinguished French and Italian’ singers had 
assembled to contend for the palm. The pro- 
ductions were unquestionably brilliant. 

Napoleon, however, seated in his arm chair, 
appeared very impatient. Every minute he 
shifted his position, shook his head with vexation, 
and displayed most unmistakeable signs of wea- 
riness and ennui. The company apprehended a 
storm; and they were not mistaken; for, sud- 
denly, while Kreutzer was performing a most 
lovely andante, he was requested by Marshal 
Duroc to desist. 

“You tire his Majesty, who desires you will 
not play any further.” The great artist turned 
pale at this humiliation: but fortunately the 
concert was nearly at an end. Napoleon arose, 
and passing by the tragic singer, Madame Bran- 
chu, returned her salute, saying “ Madame, you 
had better have your throat planed smooth,” and 
then moved on. 

Upon the termination of these concerts, the 
singers were accustomed to remain in the saloon 
a short time to enjoy a little chit-chat. And the 
events of that evening afforded them an exclu- 
sive subject for conversation. They were well 
aware, that, when once the Emperor had quitted 
the room, he never returned ; but piste. 6 had 
a quarter of an hour elapsed, when, to the com- 
slete dismay of the artists, the door opened, and 
Sesion stood in the midst of them. 

“] want you to sing me the chorus from 
Nina.” 

The musicians looked at each other, not one 








daring to reply; at length the boldest stuttered 
out, “‘ Pardon, sire, we do not know that chorus.” 

“ You must know it; every one knows it.” 

“The chorus-singers, sire, perform it on the 
stage ; we are solo-singers.” ‘ 

“You will sing me the chorus from Nina: I 
want to hear it.” 

“ But, sire, we have not the music here.” 

“ Then sing it from memory.” 

“ But, sire, the members of the orchestra are 
gone, and we have thus no accompanying instru- 
ments.” 

“ Here is a piano forte.” 

“ Sire, no one here can play it.” 

“ Very well! then I will accompany you my- 
self” And to the amazement of all present, Na- 
poleon sat himself down to the instrument and 
struck the keys, which, far from producing an 
agreeable harmony, awakened a most ear-rending 
discord. 

“ Now, begin,” exclaimed the Emperor, quite 
insensible to the harsh dissonances he was creat- 
ing. “ Now begin, and keep good time!” 

The voices arose in wild and discordant strains, 
the instrument groaned beneath the imperial 
hands, and in this style the chorus from Nina 
was performed: performed, for life or death, as 
indeed could not otherwise be done by singers 
who knew not one note of the music, and in the 
presence of an Emperor, whose only instrument 
was the sword. At length the concert termi- 
nated, and the Emperor, rising from the piano 
and addressing the artists: 

“T am satisfied,” he said; “see, every thing 
succeeds when one but wills it.” 

Thus saying, he left the room. The ensuing 
morning, Prince Eugene departed for the court 
of Franz II. to solicit, in the name of the Em- 
peror of France, the hand of Marie Louise. 

During the performance of the chorus from 
Nina, Napoleon had weighed in the scales the 
doubts of his secret thoughts, and had formed a 
resolution. He, at that moment, required occu- 
pation for his hands, that his mind might be un- 
fettered. ‘Thus he became a pianist. 
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Correction. By a careless mistake, which we failed 
to discover in the hurry of leaving the city last week, 
in our article on “ The Musical Convention,’ we called 
the scene in “ Der Freyschiitz”: Wie nahte nir der 
Schlummer, by the first words of another piece in the 
same opera: Und ob die Wolke. 





Franz Schubert— His Life and Works. 

So very little is known of the history of this 
remarkable song composer, or of his numerous 
other works besides his songs, that the reader will 
thank us, or rather the good friend who for us 
has compiled the following facts : 

Ferdinand, Ignaz and Franz were the three 
sons of school-teacher Schubert, of the Lich- 
tenthal parish, one of the suburbs of Vienna. 
Ferdinand was born in that parish on the 18th 
Oct. 1794, Franz in the suburb Himmelpfort- 
grand, on the last day of January, 1797; Ignaz 
it is presumed was the youngest of the taree, but 
we have no means of ascertaining. The father 
was their first music teacher, but their studies in 
singing, violin, piano forte, and organ playing, as 
well asin the science of music, were perfected 
under the guidance of Michael Hobzer. Ferdi- 
nand’s progress was such that at the age of thir- 
teen years he played the violin concertos of 
Fodor, in the choir of the church, and is now 
one of the most distinguished organists in the 
Austrian capital. He, however, does not make 
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music his profession. At the age of sixteen 
(1810) he was appointed assistant teacher in the 
imperial orphan house, six years later was ad- 
vanced to the post of teacher, and since 1824 has 
been a professor in the imperial normal school of 
St. Anna, at Vienna, as well as visitor to many of 
the suburban schools. As a musician, he is direc- 
tor in several Church-music Societies, and also of 
the great “ Society of the Friends of Music in the 
Austrian Capital.” He is a man of much influence, 
and is connected in various capacities with many 
charitable associations. He has made himself 
known as a writer on subjects connected with 
schools and teaching, as well as a composer. 
Among his musical works, a portion only of which 
have been published, the principal are, one Regi- 
na Coeli; one Seelen Messe in German ; four 
Songs for the Orphan Boys; two Tantum ergo ; 
one Parade March; twenty-four Cadenzas for 
Organ or Piano Forte ; two Children’s Operettes 
(“ The Little Mischiefmaker ” and the “ Gleaner 
Girl”) one Grand Mass; one Requiem to the 
Memory of his brother Franz—a Requiem 
being the last musical performance at which he 
was present; —two Salve Regina; one Sonata 
for the Piano Forte and Czakan (a sort of flute, 
used much in Austria). In his style he followed 
his brother Franz, for whom his affection was 
strong to an extraordinary degree. He took him 
into his house, which Franz never left during the 
last two months of his life, and in the arms of 
Ferdinand, the gifted young composer breathed 
his last. 

Franz profited so greatly by the instructions of 
his father and Michael Hobzer, that at the age of 
eleven, he was placed among the singing boys of 
the Court Chapel, —a place for which his un- 
commonly fine voice peculiarly fitted him. In 
this position he remained five years, studied the 
piano forte and stringed instruments with such 
success, as soon to be able to lead the rehearsals 
of the orchestra as first violinist. The Court 
organist, Ruzica, was his instructor at this time in 
thorough bass, and old Salien in composition. 
After his voice changed he left the institution, 
being about seventeen years of age, and lived 
sometimes in lodgings, sometimes in his father’s 
house ; studied the works of his great triumvirate, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; gave lessons, 
and devoted all the rest of his time to original 
Long before he had mastered the 
rules of composition, and with no one to guide 
him, he had written quartets, symphonies and 
piano forte music ; now he tried his hand at every 


composition. 


possible style and form of composition, and the 
result of his labors, both as to quantity and qual- 
ity, almost surpass the limits of credibility. ¢ 

Operas, Symphonies, Choruses, Overtures, Can- 
tatas, Psalms, Masses, Graduoles, Offertories, 
Stabat Mater, Hallelujahs, many Sonatas, Trios, 
Variations, Fantasias, Rondos, Dances, Marches, 
Impromptus, Vocal and String Quartets, Italian 
Arias, a Grand Octet, &e., &e., prove his wonder- 
In Ballads and Songs it 
would be difficult to find his equal in musical 
history ; more than two hundred were long since 
printed and have become the common inheritance 
of the musical world, and many others were left 
in Manuscript. 


ful productiveness. 


The highest originality, deep poetical feeling, 
surprising truth of expression, the nicest percep- 
tion of the slightest hint of the poet, a fancy full 
of fire, tempered by a tendency to sadness, a 

- 





simple but beautiful style of melody, the highest 
richness of modulation and never failing novelty 
in form, are some of the leading characteristics 
of these wonderful songs. But as genius ever 
finds new paths, it naturally follows that the mas- 
ter pays little attention to anything but the 
kernel, and difficulties of intonation are thrown 
in the way of the singer, and unexpected figures 
and changes in the path of the accompanist. 

Ilis only absences from Vienna were short ex- 
cursions into Hungary, Steyermark, and Upper 
Austria. He was happiest when among the 
friends of his boyhood arid youth, and loved the 
pleasures of society, especially when he could 
throw off all the trammels of fashionable and 
conventional life. He was ever cheerful, upright, 
and open-hearted ; an enthusiast for his art, an 
affectionate son, an obedient and thankful pupil. 
His accurate perception of what his genius was 
fitted to accomplish, and his unerring judgment 
in estimating his own works, saved him from the 
usually ill effects of the injudicious encomiums of 
flatterers, and the valueless praise of mere parti- 
zans. So little did he care for the applause of 
the multitude, that he made it a point not to be 
present at the first performances of his works, 
choosing to have their success, if successful, de- 
pend entirely upon their intrinsic merits, rather 
than upon an unwillingness on the part of the 
audience to injure the feelings of their author. 
Two or three anecdotes will show the estimation 
in which the songs of Franz Schubert were held, 
while yet they were new and their author un- 
known out of the circle in which he moved. 

One of the first of Schubert’s songs was that 
wonderful production the “ Erl Konig,” composed 
when he was still very young. This piece struck 
John Michael Vogl, then a leading singer in the 
Imperial Opera, so forcibly, that he made it a 
point to sing it with all that force of expression 
for which he was noted, in the art loving circles 
of the Capital; thus bringing the boy musician 
at once prominently before the musical world of 
Vienna. 

Schindler brought the “ Songs of Ossian ” and 
some other of Schubert’s works to Beethoven, 
while he was lying on his death bed. Beethoven 
looked them through, and with a voice full of 
emotion exclaimed: “ Truly Schubert is animated 
with a spark of heavenly fire !” 

Jean Paul, “ the Only One,” he of the deepest 
poetic heart perhaps that has blessed the earth, 
he knew and felt the depths and heights of the 
young composer’s genius; and as he drew near 
his last great change, a few hours before he 
breathed his last, he called for music, and that 
music the singing of several of these songs. 

For the stage Schubert composed “ The Friends 
of Salamanca,” “ Der vierjiihrige Posten,” “ Fer- 
nando,” “ Die Biirgschaft,” “ The Twin Brothers,” 
“ Alphonzo and Estrella,” “ Fierabras,” “The 
Devil’s Chateau,” “ Claudine von Villa Bella,” 
“Rosamond,” “The Conspirators,” and ‘“ The 
Minnesingers.” Two other operas, “ Adrastus” 
and “ Sacontala ” were left unfinished. 

The Autumn of 1828 came on. Schubert’s 
fame was beginning to extend far beyond the 
bounds of Austria. He was already honorary 
member of the “ Society of the Friends of Music,” 
and of the “ Philharmonic Societies” of Graetz 
and Innspruck, and seemed destined to supply 
the place of the great Beethoven, in whose 
funeral procession he had borne a lighted candle 





on the 29th March the preceding year. Franz 
at this time went into the family of his brother 
Ferdinand to reside. From the middle of Sep- 
tember he never left the house. A quick-con- 
sumption destroyed his vital powers, and on the 
19th of November he breathed his last in the 
arms of his brother, at the early age of 31. It 
was one of his last wishes to be placed by the side 
of Beethoven. That place had been filled. But 
the second simple monument to the left of the 
great master is adorned with the bronze bust of 
the disciple—a speaking likeness. There lies 
Schubert. 

Ferdinand still recalls as the happiest days of 
his life, the period when the three brothers still 
dwelt beneath their father’s roof and scarcely 
allowed a day to pass without joining in the per- 
formance of some quartet. Father Schubert 
would take the violoncello, Ferdinand the first and 
Ignaz the second violin, while Franz made up the 
quartet with his viola. 

And thus Franz — for these happiest days were 
while he still continued in the imperial choir — 
during those five years of study — by practising 
and proving each new composition of his own, 
and comparing them all with the works of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, learned to see with un- 
erring judgment his successes and his failures. 


The translator and compiler of the above sketch 
was thrown by a fortunate accident, in the summer 
of 1851, into the company of Ferdinand, and 
though twenty-three years had passed since he 
had parted from Franz, and time had begun to 
leave its impress upon his fine features, the tones 
of his voice as he spoke of the deceased, showed 
how deeply and sincerely he still mourned the 
loss of the young master — the beloved brother. 
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[Communicated.] 


A Central Opera House or Theatre. 


It may be fairly doubted whether there is any 
very general desire for an Opera House or first- 
class Theatre in this city. The history of the 
past six months’ agitation on this subject justi- 
fies this doubt. Yet it is clear to a demonstra- 
tion, that such an establishment is needed by the 
city of Boston. Let us see why it is that the 
movement of the past Spring has not resulted in 
effecting this object. Is the absence of a general 
desire for it, the reason of its non-accomplishment ? 
We think not. That this desire does not exist, 
we think accounted for by the fact that the mass 
of the community have no faith in its being a 
necessity of the times and of this place. That 
such is the fact, however, was recognized and 
illustrated with force and eloquence by the knot 
of practical and active business and professional 
men, who met at the Revere House in to 
carry out such a project. To one familiar with 
Boston faces, and with Boston characteristics, the 
assemblage of that night, for such a purpose, must 
have caused great astonishment, until the main- 
spring of the meeting was developed. He must 
have looked around in amazement, asking himself, 
“ Where are our musical men ? our theatre-goers ? 
our men of leisure? Why, these are our mer- 
chants! not even our capitalists; no, — brokers, 
importers, bankers, domestic-goods merchants! 
What have stocks, hemp, exchange, calico, sugar, 
to do with an opera house ! 

But his amazement would have been soon 
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changed into admiration, by Mr. P. P. F. Degrand, 
who with racy good humor and practical good 
sense, shewed the company why the need existed, 
and why they were the very persons to supply it. 
The business of the city required it! The argu- 
ment was not one of mere plausibility, for it were 
folly to attempt to impose, in this way, upon sucha 
body of men. Facts were at hand to sustain 
every argument. The main point, viz.: of the 
necessity of such an establishment to the business 
interests of the city, was fully proved — that nail 
was driven home and clenched! The ardor of 
habitually cool men saw it so clearly, that to will 
and to do seemed one thing with them ; and with 
the justifiable pride of their class they said: “ Let 
us do this ourselves, — we, the merchants of Bos- 
ton, — the active men who are to be benefited by 
it, and with whom, eminently, it rests to maintain 
the character of our city, — and let us not call in 
the retired capitalist; we do not need him!” 
Here was, however, mistake No.1. They needed 
him in more senses than one. They needed his 
ready capital to put the enterprise at once on a 
sure footing, they needed the prestige of his 
wealth to give confidence and encouragement to 


the less public-spirited, and they needed, most of 


all, the far-seeing faith and enlarged commercial 
views of that sober class, to keep them true, on 
the calm morrow of that excited occasion, to their 
great idea of an establishment that would do 
honor to their city and so, indirectly, benefit their 


fellow citizens and themselves. They needed the 


guidance of these men to keep the question of 


dividends or no dividends out of their heads, and 
to keep a great public enterprise from degenerat- 
ing into a corporate speculation. Not a word 
was lisped, at that meeting, of its being good 
property to its subscribers. The higher ground 
was distinctly taken, of an indirect benefit from 
making the city attractive to strangers. 

A Committee was selected to carry the enter- 
prise forward, perhaps as judiciously composed as 
the materials permitted. Our only criticism on 
it is, that it did not represent sufficiently diversified 
interests : 
heard on all sides that they were discussing, which 
place will pay best ? the project of shops under- 
neath, &c., &e. 
business became prominent, and these secondary 
and collateral considerations were advanced to a 
principal position, the outsiders lost all faith in the 


for not a month had passed before we 


As soon as this aspect of the 


project, at least in its being carried out on the 
scale and in the spirit of that first ardent and 
harmonious meeting. 

The period of that meeting was a remarkably 


auspicious one. The Tremont Temple was just 


burned; so was the National Theatre. The 
“ Old Drury” was in process of demolition. The 
Mayor spoke ardently for the enterprise. He 


recounted the foregoing incidents and strength- 
ened the urgency of the new scheme by informing 
the company that the two remaining places of 
public assemblage, the Howard Atheneum and 
the Melodeon, were so unsafe that he should not 
renew their licenses, which would expire in the 
coming autumn, unless they should be entirely 
re-modelled and made safe of ingress and egress. 

Money was then and is abundant and cheap. 
The National Theatre, then level with the ground, 
has in this short interval, by the energy and capi- 
tal of a few individuals, been re-built and is 
almost ready for occupation. What has become 
of the Theatre and Opera House? Why is it 





not built, commenced, the money raised, applied 
for? The papers first announced itall subscribed, 
the location selected, the plans drawn. It was to 
be on the Coolidge Estate in Bowdoin Square. 
Then the Apthorp Estate in Boylston Street; 
then the Estate on the corner of Hayward Place 
and Washington Street; then corner of School 
and Tremont; and last of all, the papers lately 
assured us that the Gas Company’s lot, in Mason 
Street, was decided on, and then came a contra- 
diction to this, with the explanation that the Gas 
Company asked too much money for it; and we 
have more recently heard, on pretty good author- 
ity, that the Gas Company have never receiveda 
proposal for their land! In the midst of all these 
announcements and contradictions, all, we believe, 
unauthorized, shall we hazard a guess as to the 
facts, and an opinion on the reasons of the facts ? 
We think that the Committee were discouraged, 
not at the price of the various Estates offered 
them, but at the very small amount subscribed. 
And the difficulty experienced in raising the 
money, we think, is ascribable to the mistaken 
plan of procedure. But instead of going into 
the details of these mistakes, we will here give 
our own views of the best course to fairly test the 
question, “ Is a central Theatre or Opera House 
wanted or not ?” 

Enlarge the Committee to fifteen or twenty 
members. Ascertain, by discussion in commit- 
tee, which location ranks A No. 1, indepen- 
dent of cost, and which A No. 2. Get the 
refusal of both estates for thirty days, which is 
long enough; get it gratis, if you can, but get 
it, even if you pay $1 to $500 for it. Having 
learned the lowest price of each, take a vote in 
committee on the point, which, on the whole, is 
most desirable ? Call such one A and the other 
B. Goto an Architect with the shape and con- 
tents of the lot, agree with him upon a plan, take 
his estimate of the cost of construction, and with 
these data, form your own opinion of the whole 
cost of the enterprise. Thus prepared, go to 
some ten or twenty of our most public-spirited 
men, either by circular or orally, and say to them 
as follows: “ Gentlemen, the merchants of Boston 
say that a first-class Theatre or Opera House is 
required for the prosperity and character of the 
city. You have heard the arguments and seen 
the need recognized in the papers generally. 
We have been selected to carry out this design. 
We have obtained an act of Incorporation and 
have secured the refusal of two lots of land, both 
suitable for the purpose, and both within the limit 
of street on the North, and street on 
the South. 
carefully made, and we, after making allowance 








Our plans and estimates have been 


for a contingent excess, have determined that 
thousand dollars will be required. We have 
fixed the par of the shares at so much. We wish 
you to take the lead and give us your names for 
thirty days; — this, if you encourage it, will be 
sufficient to determine whether the commercial 
and monied interest of the city have faith in 
the want, and faith in these means to meet it.” 
We think there is little doubt that a sufficient num- 
ber of this class, if appealed to in this practical and 
straightforward way, could easily be found to fur- 
nish $75,000. If not, then give the project up as 
premature and not required. If you get this 
sum subscribed, exhibit these names and sums at 
the Music Stores, Hotels, Merchants’ Exchange, 
and in the daily newspapers, — annexed to a cir- 
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cular stating explicitly the above details of your 
plan, and add, in substance, as follows: “ The 
undersigned Committee, &c., selected, &c., have 
consented to devote thirty days to raising the 
dollars to purchase the land and 
build a first-class Theatre for Dramatic and 
Operatic representations. Believing this period 
of time to be amply suflicient to test the desire of 
the public to encourage such a project, they have 
obtained the refusal of two eligible estates within 
the above-mentioned local limits, and the promise 
of the sums hereto annexed on the part of the 
above-named gentlemen, — said promise to stand 
thirty days and no longer. If the sum required 
is made up on the — day of (thirty days 
from date) the undersigned hereby pledge them- 
selves to carry out the work in a manner which 
shall do honor to the city and gratify the pride of 
the citizens. If not, they, and perhaps the public 
at large, will rest satisfied that the time is not yet 
ripe for such a project.” One more caution, 
which we consider of vital importance. Let the 
shares be made small (say not over $250) and no 
privileges reserved TO ANY ONE. Thirty days, 
we confidently believe, would bring the money, 
whether it were two or three hundred thousand 
dollars; for we think the first case has not yet oc- 
curred, where the retired merchants and men of 
wealth of this good city, have refused an appeal 
to their purses for a public object which they be- 
lieved required for the interest and honor of 
Boston. Should they refuse it, it ought to be 
conclusive that they do not so believe, and if they 
do not so believe, the public, including our humble 
selves would, we think, assent to their conclusion 
and sit down quietly with the Museum, the “ Na- 
tional,” the Music Hall, and the re-modelled How- 
ard Atheneum, or, with the Southern and Western 
traders, will go to New York for our amusements 
and save the cost of the journey in buying our 
knick-knacks and a new suit of clothes cheaper 
there ; for anxious as we may feel, in the charac- 
ter of musicians, to have a suitable place to attract 
and listen to the world-renowned artists who seem 
to be all coming to our shores, we will not pre- 
tend either that we are more cognizant of the 
true interests or more jeaious of the true honor 
of our city, than the class we refer to. Spes. 
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Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

Tur GERMANIA SERENADE Banp gave their first 
afternoon Concert on Wednesday, to a good audience. 
We were not so fortunate as to hear the overture to 
Oberon, with which the Concert began, but heard high 
praise of the manner in which it was performed. The 
quart@t by Mozart which followed, was played in the 
best style by Messrs. Suck, Verron, Eichler, and Wulf 
Fries. Mr. Suck’s violin solo was also a very finished 
performance, and called forth warm applause. The 
brass music was of the best, and a friend whose musical 
privileges have been greater than our own, assures us 
that no where has he ever heard better. To our own 
taste, however, it.is rather loud for the limited size of 
the Melodeon. A march composed by Mr. Schnapp was 
especially well performed, and received much applause. 
The waltzes were given with much spirit, quite rivalling 
in their execution that of the Germania Society. The 
Rail Road Galop, by Gung'l, was, however, decidedly 
wanting in the go-ahead energy with; which the Steyer- 
markische Company played it; the Conductor evidently 
had the fear of the law before his eyes, and did not put 
on quite steam enough. The improvement which has 
always been remarked between each Concert of this 
Society, was even more noticeable after the vacation 
just ended; and we observed an addition of one violon- 
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cello and one violin to the ranks of the orchestra. The 
time, it should be observed, has been altered to 3 o'clock. 


Tur GERMANIA Musica Society. We hardly need 
even ask the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of the Germania orchestra. With the delightful recollec- 
tions of last winter still fresh in our minds, it is unneces- 
sary to say anything more than that the Germanians are 
to be with us on the 15th of November, and that their 
first concert will be given as soon as the Music Hall shall 
be finished, which there is no reason to suppose will be 
at a later day than that named above. It will be seen 
that JAELL is to assist them in the whole series of their 
concerts, and we also are informed that the orchestra has 
been enlarged by the addition of siz stringed instruments, 
making their whole number to consist now of thirty per- 
formers. This addition goes far towards that perfect 
proportion in the composition of the orchestra which has 
seemed to be almost the only thing wanting to its perfec- 
tion. We are indebted to this society for the finest 
orchestral performances that have ever been given in this 
city. More than that, we are indebted to them for the 
knowledge of many of the choicest treasures of classical 
music. They have done much, both by the perfection of 
their execution and the selection of their programmes, to 
elevate the standard of musical taste in our audiences, 
and to quicken and stimulate the ambition of our resident 
musicians to keep pace with the advancing standard, 
For this we owe them much, and would weleome them 
back to Boston with most sincere wishes for their success. 


Tne Musicat Funp Society, (as we learn from the 
daily papers,) has entered the field for the coming sea- 
son. Their afternoon concerts will commence on Fri- 
day, September 17, at the Melodeon, and will be given 
there until the com) letion of the Music Tall, when they 
will be continued there. The crowd of competitors 
against whom this Society will have to contend will be 
greater this season than ever before, and it behooves our 
old friends to take good care that they lose none of the 
laurels already won. We are glad to observe that pri- 
vate rehearsals have already been begun, which have 
become absolutely necessary to ensure that proper per 
formance of the music which could not be had by re- 
hearsals before an audience of a thousand persons. 
The new music selected in Europe, by Mr. August Fries, 
to replace the library of the Society destroyed by fire 
Jast winter, has already arrived, and, under the auspices 
of Mr. Fries, who this season holds the conductor’s 
baton, (which Mr. Webb, by the pressure of other cares 
has been obliged to resign,) we doubt not that the per- 
formances of this Society will equal, if not surpass, 
those of former seasons. We have but one other wish 
as regards this Society, and that is, that we might hear 
some of its members on the instruments for which they 
are best fitted, and on which they especially excel. The 
performances of the GERMANIA SERENADE BAND have 
shown us what gentlemen who are also members of the 
Fund can do on their favorite instruments, and the pub- 
lic will hardly be satisfied with a less degree of perfec- 
tion in these particulars than we have seen may be at- 
tained merely by some changes most easily made. 

New York. 

The steamship Arctic arrived at New York on Sunday 
evening last, bringing HENRIETTE SonTaG, the cele- 
brated prima donna. Her party consisted of her husband 
Count Rossi, Signor Pozzilini, tenor, from the Imperial 
Opera; and Monsieur Eckert, conductor, from the Itatian 
Opera, Paris. On the voyage, Sontag gave a concert, 
and distributed the proceeds among the crew. At divine 
service on board the ship on Sunday, she took part in 
the singing. 


ALBontr gave her first Concert on Tuesday evening, 
assisted by San Giovanni and Rovere. The Tribune 
says: 

_“To our mind her Sonnambula was her triumph. — 
Nothing could be more perfect throughout than the 
plaintive but rich Ak! non credea, followed by the deli- 
cious Ah! non giunge. Wehave heard most of the stars 
of song in this air, and we are bold to say that Alboni 
showed as correct a conception of the sentiment, and 
rendered the music of the composer as brilliantly, more 
purely, and with less extraneous ornament, than any 
Whom we can call to mind. It afforded her a fine oppor- 
tunity of displaying those rich contralto notes of which 
everybody has heard. The ill-contained impatience of 





Madame Alboni herself will concur with usin the opinion 
that the Ahk! non giunge was her great piece: she exerted 
herself far more in singing it than in the other airs, and, 
when the audience insisted on an encore, could not con- 
ceal symptoms of fatigue.” 

SALIFORNIA. SiGnora Biscaccrantt. This pop- 
ular and talented cantatrice returned last evening | 
Santa Clara Valley. She gave a concert at San José 
last evening, which was one of the most brilliant and 
most largely attended of the season. The Signora leaves 
in a few days, to favor the citizens of Stockton with her 
angelic strains. — Alta Culifornia, 14th ult. 


England. 

LONDON. Her Mavesty’s THeatre.—On Satur- 
day night, her Majesty's ‘Theatre closed its doors for the 
season, the opera being the “ Barbierre di Siviglia.” It 
was exceedingly well performed, and we have scarcely 
ever seen it go off with greater spirit. Madame de la 
Grange is really acharming Rosine. The elegant gaiety 
of the character is qnite suited to her style of acting. 
She sang with marvellous brillianey, performing prodi- 
gies of execution with such graceful ease and such 
exquisite clearness and finish, that one could not help 
admiring them even when they were most questionable 
in i of taste and propriety. 

The past season, in so far as this theatre is concerned, 
has been so monotonous and so destitute of interesting 
oocurrences, that it does not furnish matter for any de- 
tailed retrospect. That it has been a very unfortunate 
one is a fact of public notoriety; and it would have 
come to a premature close had not a number of the 
establishment stepped forward to its support. There 
can be no doubt that this want of success was owing, in 
a considerable degree, to Mademoiselle Wagner's breach 
of engagement. Upon this celebrated lady the lessee 
certainly depended (as he had formerly done upon Jenny 
Lind) as the great feature of the season; and it was with 
reference to her that he had made his calculations and 
arrangements. Disappointed in this most essential ob- 
ject, the plan of his campaign was upset, and he was 

wrecluded from bringing forward those pieces in which 
fademoiselle Wagner's appexrance would have con- 
stituted an interesting novelty. He was thus thrown 
back upon the ordinary repertoire of the theatre; and, 
although the performances during the season have al- 
ways been respectable, and often excellent, yet the 
pieces performed have been too well known to be at- 
tractive. With the solitary exception of the Duke of 
Saxe-Cobury’s “ Casilda,’”’ not a single opera has been 
produced this season that was not quite familiar to the 
public. During a large part of the season, the great 
weight of the performances lay upon Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli, whose labors were zealous, unremitting and 
efficient. But, for a reason that may be guessed at, she 
suddenly withdrew; increasing by her secession the 
lessee’s difficulties. 

The circumstances most worthy of commemoration 
have been the introduction to the English public of 
Madame de la Grange and Signor Bassini; and the debut 
of Madame Charton upon the Italian stage. Madame 
de la Grange has become, and most deservedly, a very 
great favorite. Signor de Bassini we regard as the most 
satisfactory baritone we have possessed since the best 
days of Tamburini. And Madame Charton promises to 
be as admirable on the Italian as she is on the French 
stage. 

Royav IrattaAn Orera. Few events in the operatic 
world have been anticipated with a greater degree of 
curiosity than the production of M. Julien’s long-prom- 
ised opera of Pietro il Grande. Many were, indeed, 
sceptical about the matter, and would not be persuaded 
that the grand master of quadrilles and waltzes, the 
director of Promenade Concerts, who animates the feet 
of the dancers and revellers at the Bal Musqué, could 
find time, inclination and ability to devote to the com- 
position of an opera. The “man of the people,” how- 
ever, disappointed his patrons for the first time. That 
M. Jullien has a soul above polkas must be sufficiently 
evident to those who have watched his progress for 
years, and appreciated his untiring efforts to render the 
lighest class of orchestral music acceptable to the 
crowd. Whoever, noticing these indications of a more 
serious bent in Jullien, has been used to regard him as 
much in the light of a reformer as of a public amuser, 
must have been rather pleased than surprised at the 
announcement of a grand opera from his pen. 

* * * * * * 


It is a more difficult task to speak of the music of M. 
Jullien. Its prevalent defects are a want of sustained 
style, a superfluous employment of modulation, chro- 
matic scales and harmonies, and a method of instru- 
mentation which sometimes leads to obscurity, though 
it frequently attains new and striking effects. As with 
the orchestra, so with the voices; M. Jullien, in pursuing 
the phantom of originality, which never yields to 
wooing, but comes naturally or not at all, is tempted to 
hazardous experiments, not always crowned with suc- 
cess. Add to these a diffuseness, showing M. Jullien to 
be a contemner of the maxim “ Brevity is the soul of 
wit,”"—a tendency to that fragmentary kind of writing 
whieh Meyerbeer began and Halevy emulates, but 
which, not being excellent in art, cannot be imitated 
with success—an excessive use of the brass instruments, 
and those of percussion, and a tolerable number of 
reminiscences from the forms and ideas of other com- 





happily enough to atone for many more sins of omission 
and commission. One great quality in M. Jullien’s 
music is its unflagging spirit. However ambitiously 
elaborate, and however lengthy in certain places, it is 
never dull. Tamberlik, Mad’lle Anne Zerr, and Herr 
Formes sustained the principal parts, and their perform- 
ance is highly commended. 

As a spectacle few operas have been more liberally put 
upon the stage. The costumes are magnificent, aud the 
scenery and decorations appropriate and picturesque. 
In the finale to the second act—the battle of Pultava— 


the stage was literally covered with supernumeraries, 
and the processions were gorgeous and extravagant. 


The horses, however, excited some marks of dissatis- 
faction the moment they appeared; although they 
looked very mnch like the same horses that have been 
applauded in the Juive and the Huguenots, and con- 
ducted themselves quite as well. 

M. Jullien himself presided in the orchestra, and 
received a hearty welcome on his appearance.— The 
Times, Aug. 18. 


The London Daily News says of this opera: “ We 
thought the author of the /Iuguenots and the Prophéte 
had carried the power of physical sound in music as far 
as it could well go; but he roars ‘like any og, dove’ 
compared to the author of Pietro il Grande. Jullien 
moreover, has not merely borrowed Meyerbeer'’s general 
manner, but has directly imitated many particular pas- 
sages. Rvssomak’s war-song, sung by Formes in the 
second act, is taken from Marcel’s famous ‘ Pif-paf’ in 
the Huguenots. ‘The chorus of conspirators in the same 
act is a reminiscence of the ‘benediction of poniards’ 
in the above opera; and in the third act there is a pas- 
sage, also in a chorus of conspirators, which strongly 
recals the duet between Valentine and Marcel. There 
are constant traces, too, of Mozart, Rossini, and Weber; 
and a large proportion of M. Jullien’s phrases have, b 
frequent previous use, become common property. He is 
most successful in his choruses, several of which are 
most spirited and effective; and least successful in his 
airs, every one of which is a decided failure. . . . The 
gem of the opera is the national Russian hymn, Di Mos- 
covia eletti figli, sung in the first act as a solo and chorus; 
afterwards as the finale to the opera. The melody has 
much simple grandeur; and it is harmonized and arran; 
with great skill and the happiest effect. 


Sliwert 
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AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
AT THE MELODEON, 
By the Germania Serenade Band. 


HESE CONCERTS will re-commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 8th, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and be continued EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at the same hour. 

Packages containing four tickets, at 50 cents a package, can 
be obtained at the usual places, and at the door on the after- 
noons of the Concerts, where single tickets at 25 cents each, 
may also be had. 

{>> Tickets issued for the former series are good for this. 

21 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 


The Germania Musical Socicty 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their numerous friends, and 
the public in general, that it is their intention to remain 
the coming winter in the city of Boston for the purpose of 
giving, during this period, a series of TEN CONCE (tTS, (one 
Concert every two weeks,) like those given by them during the 
last winter, in this city, at which they will produce the mas- 
terworks of Breraoven, Mozart, HaypN, MENDELSSOHN, 
Spour, Meyerseer, Rosstnt, &c., such as Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, Quintets, and selections from the Italian and 
German Operas, Solos on almost every instrument used in 
their Orchestra, and a judicious portion of lighter music. 

They are constantly adding to their already large Catalogue 
of choice Instrumental Music, the latest publications, by 
which they are now enabled to furnish entire new programmes 
for every Concert, and mostly of such pieces as have never 
before been performed in this city. 

The best vocal talent available will be engaged for the Con- 
certs. MR. ALFRED JAELL, the celebrated and unrivalled 
Pianist, will perform at all of our Concerts for the whole 
season. The Concerts will be given at the splendid NEW 
MUSIC HALL, entrance on Winter sireet and Bumstead place. 

A package containing Thirty Tickets, to be transferable, 
and be used at any of the Ten Subscription Concerts, $10. 
Half Packages, Fifteen Tickets, $5. 

Subscription Lists to be found at the Hotels and Music 
Stores. 23 tf 








NEW MUSIC. 
CHUBERT’S ALBUM is publishing in four Num- 
bers, by GEO. P. REED & CO. The first No. is now 
ready, price 75 cents. 23 4 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
MES: M. A. HAMM’S JUVENILE CLASS for 
I Instruction in Vocal Music will be formed at her resi- 
dence, No. 665 WASHINGTON STREET, commencing Sept. 
8th. It is desirable that parents wishing their children to 
acquire a correct knowledge of the rudiments of Vocal Music 
should have them entered at the commencement of the term. 
Days of tuition, Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at 3 
o’clock. Terms, $1, payable in advance. 

N. B. Mrs. H.’s Evening Class, for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
will be formed at the above place, the 13th of September, com- 






















i the audience to applaud proved the wonder and admira- | posers—and we have exhausted our catalogue of objec- 
)\ tion with which they were received. If we mistake not, | tions. On the other side of the balance-sheet there is | mencing at 71-2o’clock. Terms, $2 per quarter. 22 2 ( 
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MUSICAL VADE MECUM. 
MANUAL of the SCIENCE of MUSIC, 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


Ry HERMAN 8. SARONT, — 
Editor of “ Marz’s Musical Composition,” ete. 


HIS work is what its title imports, a most useful compan- 

ion to every musician and amateur, and an invaluable aid 
to every student. The work is divided into six general parts, 
as follows, viz 

Part I —Melody. 

Part I1.—Rhythm. 

Part I11.—Organology,— Descriptions of the various human 
voices, and different instruments, together with their scales, 
and the manner of their notation.) 

Part 1V.—Harmony and Composition — The Elementary 
Forms. 

Part V.—Harmony and Composition—The Xsthetic Forms. 

Part VI —The Artistic Execution of Music. 

To these are added a Condensed History of Music by Epochs, 
and a very full and carefully arranged 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX, 


containing not only the terms employed in the book, but also 
all the terms used by musical writers with their explanations. 
The work forms a handsome duodecimo volume, printed on 
superfine paper and elegantly bound in cloth. 
POM k ba es we et te 8 os ee 
Just published by MASON & LAW, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY, 
OF THE 


Translation of MARX’S GREAT WORK on 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COMPO. 
SITION, of Dr. A. B. Marx, of Berlin, is celebrated as 
the MASTER TREATISE on this subject, and any enume- 
ration of its merits seems superfluous. Competent judges are 
unanimous in bestowing the highest praise on the manner in 
which Mr. Saront has translated the original. The publishers 
have received strong testimonials of approbation from Messrs. 
Scharfenberg, Willis, Root, Bradbury, and Jackson, of New 
York; Messrs. Webb and Kreissman, of Boston, and other 
distinguished teachers and professors ; and the foliowing ex- 
tract from a letter, recently received, will show in what esti- 
mation the translation is held by Dr. MARX, the distinguished 
author of the original. 
Berun, June 23d, 1852 

GentLeMEN,—Your polite communication and the copy of a 
translation of my work on Musical Composition, have been 
duly received, for which accept my warmest thanks. * * * * 

I find that your translator (as far as I am able to judge from 
a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with the English language) 
has done his work very practically and successfully ; and I beg 
_ to express to him, as also to the eminent men who have 

onored my work with their approval, my sincerest thanks ; 
and also yourselves to accept the same for the very elegant 
style of the edition. * * * * 


The present volume comprises all that portion of the original 
work which it was supposed would be at all adapted to the 
wants of this country, and embraces two of the German books, 
vis.: The Elements of Musical Composition, and the Harmoni- 
zation of a Melody, including Chorais and Popular Songs. 

The rapid sale of two editions has proved its adaptation to 
the wants of our musical teachers and students. It forms an 
elegant octavo volume, in cloth 

PM 2 «ee 8 

Published by 


MASON & LAW, 
28 Park Row, New York. 
OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 


21 3t 


“The Last Singing Book.” 


THE MELODIA SACRA. 
Br B. F. BAKER ap A. N. JOHNSON. 


TITS work will be ready about the first of August, and it 

is believed will meet the real wants of Music Teachers, 
Music Societies, and Choirs, better than any work ever pub- 
lished. Besides an unsurpassed collection of 

METER TUNES AND SET PIECES, 
it will contain the 
“ORATORIO OF DAVID,” 

simplified for the use of Musical Societies and Conventions, 
with an ORGAN on PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 

, 

FIFTY-FOUR ORGAN INTERLUDES, 
by GEORGE F. BRISTOW, Organist and Musical Director at 
8t. John’s Church, New York, and a 

Protestant Episcopal Church Service, 
by H. 8. CUTLER, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 


No pains have been spared to make this Collection of 
Sacred Music SUPERIOR to any thing of the kind ever 
published in this country. To secure a copy of the first edi- 
tion, orders should be sent, as early as possible, to 

A. N. JOHNSON, 36 School Street, Boston, or 
W. B. BILLINGS, 8 Park Piace, New York. 
Price, $7 per dozen. 20 tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 

HE MANUFACTURER is in ssion of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
) Apr. 10. 











NOTICE. 

HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY res- 

pectfully inform their friends and the public in general, 

that Mr. F. H. Hetmsmutier’s duties as the Agent for the 

Company, ceased on the 20th of August, and that from this 

day, Mr. HENRY BANDT will attend to all their business 
affa rs. 

Newport, August 24, 1852. 21 3t 


H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS — No. 88 Tremont St., ee . 
22 t 








MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE . 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
4 Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, ; July 3l. 38m 
D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr.100 0 tf 
J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


334 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N.D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 











*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ee. é 
6 t 


A] 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 WASHINGTON §T., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 


T 
E. H. WADE, 
197 Washington Strect, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought@old and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

E. H, Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. Hl. Oxkes, C. Braptes & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. ‘ 

Apr. 10. tf 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 

W of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

Perooiese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwicut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingaie’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. Tuayer of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano vuices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Brver’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by Jutius Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 





G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED Nove..o of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
HAnpe., Harpy, and MenpeLssonNn, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypy, Beernoven, 8S. Ween, Von Werner, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratt, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schoois, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents 

Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 

36 School St., Boston. 


*,* A. N. JONNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &c 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 tf 








NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


American Church Organ Voluntaries. 

AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ. 

/ ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. Curter, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jounson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close har- 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common church music. They are specially adapted to 
Am-rican church service with regard to length, &c. and are 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 


free, for $1.25. 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
14 tf 86 School St., opposite City Hall, 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 

S » Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable— 
London Mornmg Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In rd to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. q 
It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others, 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 4 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications, 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. j 

It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County — 
Journal, g 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American. : 

The most thorough and complete work of the kind.— Mason's — 
Choral Advocate. P 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury ‘ 

Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal — 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 

This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript, 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work— 
Message Bird. 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain, 
— The Asmonean. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 


Union. Apr 10. tf 
Cu-Day, 


A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 

NACIL number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 

4 together with four or eight pages of select advertisements. — 

TerMs.—Two dollars per annum, in advance. Single num- 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge and 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, if 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning can be furnished, — 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth or | 
paper. ' 
. The postage on “ To-Day,” for distances not exceeding 
miles, is five cents a quarter; and so for all other distances, 
is at the lowest newspaper rate, but must be paid to the Post | 
master quarterly in advance. 

Advertisements, books, communications, &c. may be left 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be received by, and 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, Reppine & Coy 
8 State-street, Boston. { 
Dexter & Brotuer, 43 Ann-street, General Agents in re. F 


Che Fuvnrite, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF AMERICA. 


D. H. JACQUES, Editor. 


HE FAVORITE will be published monthly, at $1.00 pet 

annum, or five copies for $4.00, invariably in advance. ~ 
Each number will contain 82 pages, and will be embellished 
and illustrated with NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed expressly for the work. 

All letters and communications should be addressed (post 

paid) to “Hyatt & Jacques, 97 Cliff Street, New York.” 
New York, Aug. 10, 1852. 


J. BUTTERFIELD, 
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AT THE OFFICE OF 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, - + $0.50 
“ “ each additional inser. _-2 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . . + + 1.0 
“ « each additional insertion, . + 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, & dit 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) ; 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, — 
quarterly in advance. 
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